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Incidents and Reflections—No. 159. 


Among the instructive incidents which show 
that the Almighty is sometimes pleased to rescue 
his servants from impending danger, by the im- 
pressions which He makes upon their minds, is 
the striking narrative of the remarkable pre- 
servation of James Dickinson and Jane Fearon, 
when travelling on a religious visit. It occurred 
during a visit to Scotland in the latter part of 
| the 17th century. The account was preserved 
by Sarah Taylor, an eminent minister belonging 
to Manchester Meeting, to whom, when a young 
woman, it was related by the parties concerned, 
' who were then quite aged. It has been widely 
circulated among Friends; and the narrative 
was read to Sarah Taylor, at Lindley Murray’s 
of York (England) in 1790, about fifty-six years 
after it was first told her; and she confirmed its 
accuracy. So far as known it was first printed 
in The Annual Monitor in 1816, as follows :— 


After they had been travelling on a very 
rainy, tempestuous day, evening coming on, 
they inclined to stop at a little public house, in 
order to lodge there that night; but a guide 
they had hired, discovered, as far as they could 
understand his Scotch manners and dialect, his 
unwillingness for them to stay there; informing 
them there was a place about three miles further 
where they might conveniently lodge, and 
whither he wanted to go; and that if they 
stayed, he would go on himself. But they, 
being wet and weary, concluded to stay; so, 
discharging the guide, he went forward, being 
only hired for the day. 

After they had been a short time in the house, 
their minds were struck with painful apprehen- 
sion that the people of the house had a design 
upon their lives; and notwithstanding they be- 
haved to*them with apparent kindness and at- 
tention, the painful apprehension continued and 
increased. 

Besides the landlady there was another woman 
or two in the same room with them, who ap- 
peared to belong to the house; the Friends also 
saw three men in and about the house, who 
were frequently in the same room observing 
them; but in what capacity these men were, 
or what proper business or employment they 
had there, they could form no judgment. 
| Jane Fearon also heard the men say one to 
/ another, “They have good horses and good 


bags.” To which another added, “ Aye, and 
good clothes.” The lonely situation of the house, 
and these appearances, which the painful feel- 
ings attending their minds led them to observe, 
tended to inerease the apprehensions they had 
of these peoples’ wicked design; which the 
Friends endeavored to conceal from éach other, 
each concluding not to discourage the other. 

James Dickinson having seen the horses taken 
care of, and their saddles taken off, they then 
inquired for beds, and were shown into a room 
where were two beds. After shutting the door, 
Jane sat down on the bedside, being no longer 
able to contain, and broke out into tears, saying, 
“T fear these people have a design to take our 
lives.” Upon which, James, after walking some- 
time across the room, came toward her and said, 
“They have mischief in their hearts, but I hope 
the Lord will preserve our lives.” He also en- 
deavored to encourage Jane, and after some 
= said, “I hope the Lord will deliver us, 

ut if so we must run.” 

Upon this, Jane replied: “ Alas, how can we 
run! or whither shall we go!” 

Then James Dickinson, taking the candle, 
and carefully examining the room, discovered a 
door, which he opened; and, on searching, per- 
ceived a pair of back stone stairs that led to 
the outside of the house. Upon this discovery, 
putting off their shoes, they went softly down, 
leaving the candle burning in the room. On 
going down stairs, James saw through an open 
— in the stairs a woman with a candle in 

er hand. 

After running for a considerable time, they 
met with an outbuilding, into which they went ; 
but when they had stopped a short time, James 
Dickinson said to Jane Fearon, “ We are not 
safe here; we must run again.” To which Jane 
replied, “I am so weary I think I cannot go 
any further;” but James pointing out the ne- 
cessity, she endeavored, and they ran again till 
they came to a river near the South coast. 

On going a little further along the side of it, 
they came to a bridge; but on attempting to go 
over it, James Dickinson felt a stop in his mind, 
and said: “ We must not go over this bridge, 
but must go farther up the river side: which 
they did, and then sat down. After some time, 
James Dickinson grew uneasy, and said: “ We 
are not safe here, we must wade through the 
river.” 

Jane Fearon replied: “Alas, how can we 
cross it, and know not its depth;” also adding, 
“ Rather let us wait here, and see what they are 
permitted to do. It will be better for them 
to take our lives, than for us to drown our- 
selves:” apprehending the river to be exceed- 
ingly deep. 

James replied, “ Fear not, I will go before 
thee ;” upon which, they entered, and got safe 
through. Walking some distance, they came to 
asand bank. Here, again sitting down, James 
said to Jane Fearon: “I am not yet easy, we 
must go further ;” upon which, Jane said, “ Well, 
I must go by thy faith, I know not what to 
do.” 


Then going a little further, they found another 
sand bank, wherein was a cavity, where they sat 
down. After awhile, James said, “I am now 
easy, and believe we are now perfectly safe, and 
feel in my heart a song of thanksgiving and 
praise.” 

Jane replied: “I am so far from that, I can- 
not so much as say, the Lord have merey upon 
us. 

When they had been here some time, they 
heard the noise of some people on the other side 
of the river; upon which, James Dickinson, 
finding Jane alarmed, and thence fearing they 
should be discovered, softly said, “Our lives 
depend upon our silence.” Then attentively 
hearkening, they heard them frequently say: 
“Seek them, Keeper;” and believed they were 
the men they had seen at the house, accompanied 
by a dog; that the dog refusing to go over the 
bridge, had followed the scent of their feet up 
the river side to the place they crossed. 

Stopping at this place, the people again re- 
peatedly cried, “Seek them, Keeper!” which 
they not only heard, but saw the people with a 
lantern. They also heard one of them say they 
had crossed the river; upon which another re- 
plied, “ That’s impossible, unless the devil took 
them over, for the river is brink full.” After 
wearying themselves a considerable time in their 
search, they went away; and James Dickinson 
and Jane Fearon saw them no more. 

When daylight appeared, they saw a man on 
a high hill at some distance, looking about him 
every way, apparently with an intent of discov- 
ering something, and they apprehended it was 
them. 

They continued quiet in their retreat till some 
time after sunrise, when, upon taking a view of 
their situation, they discovered that under the 
first sand bank from whence they had removed, 
they could have been seen from the other side 
of the river; and that the place they continued 
in shaded them from being seen on the opposite 
side; which they had been insensible of, as they 
could not make the observation the night before. 

Upon considering what they should do to re- 
cover their horses, saddle-bags, &c., James said, 
“T incline to go to the house.” But Jane pro- 
posed to go to a town, in order to get assistance 
to go with them to the house; to which James 
Dickinson observed, that the town from whence 
assistance was likely to be procured, was about 
ten miles off; that they were strangers; their 
reasons for taking such precaution in returning 
to the house, implied a high charge which they 
might not be able to prove; that thence occasion 
might be taken to throw them into prison by 
magistrates; and might more dispose the civil 
power to seek occasion against them, than to 
search into the cause of their complaints, or re- 
dress their wrongs. 

Jane still hesitating, James said, “I still in- 
cline to return to the house, fully believing our 
clothes, bags, &c., will be ready for us, without 
our being asked a question; and that the people 
we saw last night, we shall see no more.” 

Jane said: “I dare not go back.” James re- 
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plied: “Thou may’st, Jane, safely; for I have 
seen that which never failed me.” Upon which, 
they returned to the house, and found their 
horses standing in the stable, and their bags 
‘upon them; their clothes dried and ready to 
put on, and saw no person but an old woman, 
sitting in a nook by the fireside, whom they did 
not remember to have seen the night before. 
They asked her what they had to pay, dis- 
charged it, and proceeded on their journey. 
Some time after, James travelling that way, 
made some inquiry respecting the people of that 
house, and was informed, that upon some occa- 
sion the people had been taken up, and the 
house searched; that a great quantity of men 
and women’s apparel was found in some parts of 
the house, also a great number of human bones; 
that some of the people were executed, and the 
house ordered to be pulled down; which then 
remained a heap of rubbish. 


There has been some discussion within a few 
months past in The London and British Friends, 
as to the exact locality where these Friends were 
placed in such peril. Some of the writers in- 
cline to the opinion that it was about twenty 
‘miles south of the border of Scotland, at Gils- 
land, near a watering place near the railway, 
about half way between Newcastle and Carlisle. 
A Yorkshire Friend writes that the front of the 
house, still called “ Mumps Ha’,” has been taken 
down and altered, but the back part left much 
as it was; the steps still there that J. D. led 
J. F. down at night; and they were then very 
near the river Irthing, on the banks of which 
are many sandbanks, and one of them still called 
by the country people the “Quaker’s hiding- 
place.” The family that lived there at the time 
was the Carrick family, well known to be a bad 
set. She adds that her servants came from 
Gilsland; and their grandmother had told them 
about these bad men having been executed, 
either four or five of them. 

The Irthing River may generally be easily 
forded, but it rises very rapidly after heavy rains. 
“Mumps Ha’,” or Beggars’ Hall is supposed by 
archeologists to have been an old border keep 
or fortress, but the windows and roof have been 
removed and modernized. The story of its 
having been pulled down may easily have arisen 
from the alterations which have been made in 
it. One of the letters describing a visit to the 
place, says :— 

“There were three lodging rooms at the front 
of the house, one of which was over the kitchen. 
On entering we noticed that this room had 
closets filling up at each side of the fire-place. 
We opened that near the window and were 
about to do the same at the other side, when the 
landlady, who was with us, hastily interposed, 
saying, ‘No, you cannot open that.’ We sub- 
sided for the time, secretly determining to know 
what was behind the scenes. Accordingly, when 
alone, we found a door fastened with a nail, 
which, when opened, disclosed a flight of stone 
stairs leading down to the level of the kitchen 
underneath, and which might open either into 
the kitchen or the barn. We could not pry 
further, but it struck us very uncomfortably to 
think there was access from without to the room 
in which visitors slept.” 

William Dodgson, of whose ancestors, James 
Dickinson was a connection, in The British 
Friend for First Month, mentions some circum- 
stances which confirmed him in the belief that 
this incident could not have happened to James 
Dickinson at Mumps Hall. He says, “ The fact 
that two rather desolately situated houses, in 
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widely different parts of the country, are pointed 
out as the scene of the adventure, tends to con- 
firm the suspicion that a not uncommon legend 
has, perhaps with some slight foundation, become 
attached to James Dickinson and his friend.” 


J. W. 


ro 
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Notes on Hayti. 
BY THOMAS SCATTERGOOD., 


Having paid in the Third and Fourth months 
last, a short visit to this important island, about 
which so little is generally known concerning its 
people, products and trade, 1 have been encour- 
aged to furnish for Tur FRienD some observa- 
tions thereon. Inasmuch as my stay was short, 
and the places visited few, other sources of in- 
formation must be availed of, to supplement my 
own knowledge. 

The geographical position of the Republic of 
Hayti is well known—comprising as it does 
rather less than the western third of the island 
—the eastern portion being the Republic of 
Santo Domingo. The island is the second in 
size of the West Indies, and is about thirty thou- 
sand square miles in area ; the surface is traversed 
by three distinct ranges of mountains, some of 
which attain an altitude of seven to nine thou- 
sand feet. The coast line generally, except that 
of the southern central portion, is bold, the surf 
beating with violence at the foot of high crags. 
Where there is a littoral, however, it is fertile 
and frequently sandy. The valleys are also fer- 
tile, and yield an abundance of the products of 
the forest. The population is variously estimated 
at 580,000 to 750,000; but there is no accurate 
knowledge attainable on this point, probably 
the Haytian Government itself is ignorant of the 


exact population, as there does not appear to 
have recently been any systematic attempt at a 


census. It may be said that the people are all 
blacks, or colored, as the few whites resident in 
Hayti are foreigners whose stay is more or less 
temporary. 

Hayti has had a varied experience in the 
matter of its Government. Having been dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1493, the entire island 
was, until 1665, under the dominion of Spain ; 
during the latter year the French obtained a 
footing, and made the western portion of the is- 
land the most flourishing of the West Indian 
colonies until 1790, when the blacks revolted, 
and in 1800 proclaimed their independence. 
During this period the awful massacre of the 
white inhabitants occurred, from which very few 
escaped. 

It is worthy of note in passing that it was in 
this time of terror, when the French inhabitants 
knew not whither to flee, that many of them 
placed their portable property of value on such 
ships as were in the harbor, doubtless intending 
to take refuge thereon themselves with their 
families ; but whether they fell victims in the 
general slaughter of the whites which occurred, 
or whether the vessels made sail before they 
could get aboard, many of them failed to ac- 
company their property, which accordingly fell 
into the hands of others. Among those who 
were thus enriched was Stephen Girard, who 
owned several vessels trading to Hayti at that 
eventful period. It is well-known that Girard 
devoted to the uses of the public the greater part 
of his vast fortune, which he admitted was not 
rightfully his own, thinking that although the 
real owners were unable to enjoy it, neither him- 
self nor his heirs were entitled to it. 


The French were finally expelled in 1803; 


the noble Toussaint Ouverture was treacher- 
ously seized and taken to France by order of 
Napoleon L., where he died from exposure and 
neglect consequent upon cruel and rigorous im- 
prisonment. Since then the country has had 
many vicissitudes, and many revolutions have 
occurred, involving great loss of life and pro- 
perty, and resulting in a thorough unsettlement 
of the people, with a slumbering but intense 
hatred existing between the blacks, which com- 
prise nine-tenths of the population, and the mu- 
lattoes, who, while numerically so inferior, are 
possessed of more wealth and intelligence. 

The present Government is nominally Re- 
publican, but really it is a military despotism, 
the President (who is elected by a vote of the 
people) residing in Port au Prince, the capital, 
where also the General Assembly, consisting of 
an elective Senate and House of Representatives, 
meets to transact the legislative business of the 
nation. The corruption existing in all depart- 
ments is notorious, so much so that one is almost 
ready to believe that the main purpose of the 
Government is to afford facilities to a favored 
few to plunder the people. The revenues of the 
Government are mainly derived from export and 
import duties—the former are levied in the most 
liberal manner upon the already low-priced pro- 
ducts, and are a most onerous tax upon the na- 
tive labor. The collectors are mostly extremely 
corrupt, and make a constant habit of compro- 
mising with the merchants upon the amounts 
due the Government. Occasionally these vicious 
practices are exposed and the merchants are 
compelled to make restitution or compromise 
with the higher officials, while the unfortunate 
sub-officers are also compelled to disgorge and 
be supplanted by a fresh instalment, who forth- 
with, in the most unblushing manner, pursue 
the same course. 

As there is so little confidence felt in the 
stability and honesty of the Government, the 
people do not trust their moneys to the care of 
the National Bank, which has its headquarters 
in Port au Prince, and branches in several of 
the chief towns. There being, therefore, no bank- 
ing facilities, the merchandise bought and sold 
is paid for in actual cash. This is furnished by 
the Government (in $1 and $2 notes and in silver 
currency considerably debased) and as com- 
pared with American gold (in which coinage all 
duties are compelled to be paid) is generally at 
a discount of from 20 to 40 per cent; the price 
of exchange being fixed by a favored few, who 
manipulate it to suit their own views, and of 
course make large profits by the fluctuations. 

Within a few days the American papers re- 
corded the return of the United States steamship 
Yantic* from Hayti, whither she had gone to 
protect the interests of American citizens. Full 
particulars of the cause of this sudden and un- 
announced expedition are not published, but it 
is stated that a considerable unsettlement in Port 
au Prince was occasioned by an impending 
outbreak, under the leadership of one of Presi- 
dent Solomon’s Cabinet, which however did not 
amount to an actual breach of the peace. It is 


* Since the above was in the hands of the printer, 
accounts have been published of incendiary fires hav- 
ing occurred early last month, by which several hun- 
dred houses in Port au Prince, near the Public Build- 
ings, were destroyed, involving losses stated at three 
million dollars. One account states that the Chamber 
of Deputies was burned, and the President’s palace was 
in great danger. These fires are evidences of incipient 
revolution, and private advices from the north side of 
the island show great uneasiness there also, with the 
expectation that another revolution, or attempt at one, 
is imminent. T. 8. 
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privately asserted that the President’s wife, who 
is a French woman, is desirous of returning to 
Paris, and is influencing her aged husb: and to 
abdicate and spend the rest of his life in that 
metropolis. 

The trouble is to settle upon a successor ac- 
ceptable to all, or more properly to arrange the 
conflicting ambitions of the many aspirants, each 
of whom thinks himself the proper one to be 
President. Just how the matter now stands has 
not transpired, but as Solomon is 82 ycars old, 
it is probable that his administration cannot last 
much longer in any event. When the change 
does come there is every probability of another 
revolution. 

The climate is tropical, and in the less elevated 
parts is unhealthy to foreigners; during the dry 
season, which lasts from the Eleventh to the 
Fourth months, there is a great scarcity of rain, 
except in the mountainous parts, so that most of 
the springs and water courses are entirely dry ; 
but during the remainder of the year “heavy 
showers are very frequent, and the dry river 
beds are filled with rushing torrents. Earth- 
quakes and hurricanes are frequent and often 
very destructive. 

In 1816, Stephen Grellet visited the southern 
part of Hayti on a mission of gospel love, during 
which he had a most serious attack of fever (the 
result of climatic influences) so nearly fatal that 
directions for his funeral were given. During 
his extreme illness (Ninth Mo. 18th), a violent 
earthquake and hurricane took place, by which 
great devastation of property and loss of life oc- 
curred, and added to his distress both from ex- 
posure of his own person to the torrents of rain, 
(the house he was in having been partially de- 
stroyed) and from the distress he felt for the de- 
struction around him. His recovery was pro- 
moted by sailing for home on the 4th of Tenth 
Month, where he arrived on the 26th. During 
this visit Stephen Grellet was impressed with the 
true greatness and religious sensibility of Alex- 
ander Petion, who was at that time the President 
of the southern side of Hayti (the northern por- 
tion having revolted, was governed by Chris- 
tophe,) but we do not find much in his Journal 
which would indicate that the religion of the 
people at large was very deep. His biographer, 
however, remarks that he “ was cheered by an- 
ticipations that the progress of civilization and 
the realization of liberty would overcome the 
disqualifying influences of slavery,” and while 
they were then “still suffering from the effects 
of long continued struggles for political liberty, 
it is no disparagement to the African race, that 
by the side of the most cultivated nations their 
advancement in the arts and habits, as well as 
the enjoyments of civilized life should be com- 
paratively slow and fluctuating; but what has 
been already realized in their attempts at self- 
government, during the short period of their in- 
dependence, is enough to encourage the hope 
that through the Divine blessing upon persever- 
ing efforts in a right direction, a still brighter 
future awaits the free children of Hayti.” 

Alas! seventy years having passed, it surely 
cannot be said by even the most ardent friends 
of the black race, who are acquainted with the 
present condition of Hayti, that these hopeful 
anticipations of a “ brighter future” have been 
realized ; may it not be because there have not 
been “ persevering efforts in the right direction” 
by successive governments, and because there 
has been a mournful lack of devotion to the 
public good by the various rulers, that the pres- 
ent condition of the Haytian (with the excep- 
tion of a few in the larger towns) is little in ad- 


vance of the barbarous tribes in Africa from 
whence their ancestors were brought, and shows 
an unmistakable retrogression from the civiliza- 
tion of one hundred years ago. 
(To be continued) 
senseless 
For “‘ Tua Frrenp.” 

It is gratifying to observe the active efforts of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee to fulfil the ob- 
jects of their appointment. Their arrangements 
can scarcely fail to stimulate our own members 
to a more earnest life, and to awaken the interest 
of others in the Society and its distinguishing 
views. 

But while thus working for the good of our 
own larger gatherings, and for the public, it has 
seemed to me that there is another branch of the 
service which may be somewhat overlooked. 
There are many small meetings, where from 
week to week, and from month to month, no new 
faces are seen, no voice heard, no outw ard s sign 
manifested that they are had in remembrance 
by their friends in more favored places, and to 
all appearance their light is in danger of utter 
extinction. The Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings may break the monotony occasionally, but 
they occur at long intervals, and are soon lost 
sight of. 

‘Now if the members of this Committee could 
feel it their place to come in and sit down in 
these small companies, singly, or at most in 
couples, without formal notice, I believe the 
good effects would often be evident, though there 
might be no vocal service; and by s such subdi- 
vision of their number, these visits might be ex- 
tended to many meetings without adding ma- 
terially to their labors in the aggregate. I take 
it for granted that the services of the Committee 
are not expected to be completed within the 
year—perhaps not in two or three. 

It may easily occur, also, that the benefit to 
the visited may be enhanced by such subdivision. 
The average audience can scarcely follow with 
advantage, within the space of a short meeting, 
the presentation of important truths in a variety 
of forms, through different instruments ; and the 
exercises of one or two minds may be more 
likely than a larger number to induce serious 
thought, and to make an enduring impression. 

Our Saviour sent forth his disciples, “two and 
two before his face, into every city and place 
whither He himself would come;” and as his 
servants in these days follow this plan in sim- 
plicity and faithfulness, I believe we should often 
recognize also the accompanying blessing of his 
presence. 


9) 


A LOVE of study or a love of knowledge is of 


advantage asa means to an end; but in itself it 
has no more value than a love of money-getting 
or a loveof money. All gettings and all posses- 


sions have their true. worth in the purpose of 


their applying, not in their mere achieving. 
That a man wants knowledge, and that he is 
willing to work for its obtaining in order to its 
wise use for the good of others, is always to his 
credit. But the desire to study simply for the 
purpose of gaining knowledge, is only one phase 
of the spirit of curiosity ; and the wish to have 
knowledge simply for the satisfaction of having 
it, is merely a form of mental miserliness. Much 
knowledge is worth no more than much flesh, 
unless its possessor makes it worth something by 
its using. It is better to have little flesh or little 
knowledge, while making it all effective for the 
advantage of others, than to be full-fleshed and 
learned without helping others through one’s 
fulness. —Selected. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


The Tree of Life, 


It is written by inspiration, that in the begin- 
ning, God made man in his own image, and gave 
Him dominion over the works of his hands. He 
also planted a garden in Eden, and put the man 
in it, to dress and to keep it. And out of the 
ground He made to grow a variety of trees for 
food. And in the midst of the garden was there 
the tree of life; and also the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. And man had privilege to 
freely eat of every tree except the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil. But a positive and 
solemn warning was given, that in the day he 
eat of it he should surely die. But Adam listened 
through his wife, to him who was a liar from the 
beginning, an enemy to all righteousness. 

How is it with us now? Are we not too much 
inclined to listen to the deceiver through deluded 
instruments, whom we may esteem as our bosom 
friends? But we must obey the voice of the 
Lord our God, and Him only we should serve. 

But “when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof and did eat; and 
gave also unto her husband with her and he did 
eat.” So God said to Adam, “ Because thou 
hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and 
hast eaten of the tree of which I commanded 
thee, saying, thou shalt not eat of it; cursed is 
the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life; thorns and 
thistles shall it bring forth unto thee; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field, &c.,” instead of 
the fruit of the garden of Eden. 

And the Lord drove man out of the garden, 
lest he should take also of the “ tree of life,” and 
He placed cherubims with a flaming sword to 
keep the way to it. 

My main object in writing on the tree of life, 
is to attempt to bring to view the analogy be- 
tween the tree of life, and Christ the bread of 
life. The tree of life was for man before the 
transgression : and before the curse came upon 
the earth. But now as we have to look to the 
earth for earthly food, so we must look to heaven 
for heavenly food. And as the trees and vines 
of the earth, bring different kinds of fruit, so the 
tree of life yields a variety of fruit; such as 
“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, g gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance,” Kc. But no 
wild or sour grapes among them. For they that 
are Christ’s, and feed on Him the bread of life, 
have crucified the flesh with the affections and 
lusts; so that “all bitterness, wrath, and anger 
and clamor and evil speaking are put away.” 
And there shall be no more curse, for his king- 
dom has come and his will is done, here on 

earth as it isin heaven. And his servants serve 
Him. So “blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the city.” But we must first get the victory 
over the lustly nature in all its forms, (See 
Rev. xv. 2). Then the promise from Christ is, 
“to him that overcometh will I grant to sit with 
me in my throne, even as I overcame and am 
set down with my Father in his throne.” And 
“to him that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the tree of life which is in the paradise of God.” 

I have for a long time been sorrowfully con- 
vinced that the fruit of the tree of life, and the 
fruit of the tree of earthly knowledge, were sadly 
mixed in the religious elements of the world, 
making discord and confusion. And that the 
mixture will remain until we more fully submit, 
individually, to the purifying baptism of the 





Holy Spirit, and that fire which burns inwardly, 
asaoven. And this purifying baptism is only 
performed by the power of Him whose fan is in 
his hand, and who will thoroughly purge the 
floor of the heart, until that which is light and 
chaffy is removed, and that which is vital and 
substantial, comparable to pure wheat, alone re- 
mains. Then we shall be free from the mixture 
of good and evil, and wise only unto salvation: 
and again have right to the tree of life. 

But before we enjoy the tree of life, we have 
to pass under the crucifying operation of the 
flaming sword, which turns everyway upon the 
transgressing nature within, until every defiling 
thing which separates us from infinite purity, is 
cut off and burnt up, or destroyed. Then our 
ministry, whether from male or female, would 
have the savor of life unto life, and our religion 
would not be periodical, or fitful, according to 
surrounding circumstances, but like the tree of 
life, yielding fruit every month, even the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness; whereby we grow 
strong in the Lord. And our work for Him, 
will be in the power of his might, to whom the 
glory belongs, and not to poor erring fallible 
man, who is but a spared monument of Divine 
mercy. 

; D. H. 

DuBLIn, Inp., Sixth Mo. 29th, 1888. 


Palestine in the Time of Christ. 
RABBIS AND SYNAGOGUES. 
The doctor, from his high seat, muttered his 
teaching into the ear of an interpreter, who re- 
peated it aloud to the whole assembly. This 


curious practice explains the words of Jesus: 
“What ye hear in the ear, proclaim upon the 


housetop.” 

The teaching was often given in parables. 
R. Meir says: “ One-third of the teaching was 
tradition, one-third was allegory, one-third para- 
ble.” 

The rabbis uniformly claimed the first place for 
themselves. They took it at all feasts to which 
they were bidden. In the synagogue they sat 
in the foremost rank, and in the streets their 
disciples were expected to salute them, bending 
to the ground. 

Every city and village possessed one or more 
houses set apart for public meetings, for the 
reading of the law, and for prayer. 

Tradition ascribed to Ezra the institution of 
these “ assemblies,” and this is no doubt correct. 
This great man realized the absolute necessity of 
periodical gatherings in which the people might 
hear the law read and explained. They needed 
to be educated nationally and religiously, and 
to be taught their faith and duty to God. 

The synagogue must not be confounded with 
achurch. It is a lay institution, in which the 
priest has no official priority. The chief man in 
the synagogue is the doctor, that is the man 
competent to teach. 

The Pharisees, the true successors of Ezra, 
much favored the establishment of “houses of 
prayer” in opposition to the priesthood and the 
Sadducees. These could not live apart from the 
temple. They were lost in its downfall in the 
year 70. But the Pharisees continued, because 
wherever they went they opened synagogues 
and instituted meetings for reading and public 
prayer. 

The number of these synagogues was consider- 
able in the first century. The city of Jerusalem 
alone had from 460 to 480. They might almost 
be said to touch one another. There were 
several in every street. 
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ST. MICHAEL THE WEIGHER. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Stood the tall Archangel weighing 
All man’s dreaming, doing, saying, 
All the failure and the pain, 

All the triumph and the gain, 

In the unimagined years, 

Fuli of hopes, more full of tears, 

Since old Adam’s conscious eyes 
3ackward searched for Paradise, 
And, instead, the flame-blade saw 
Of inexorable Law. 


In a dream I marked him there, 
With his fire-gold, flickering hair, 
In his blinding armor stand, 

And the scales were in his hand: 
Mighty were they and full well 
They could poise both heaven and hell. 
“ Angel,” asked I humbly then, 

“ Weighest thou the souls of men? 
That thine office is, I know.” 
“Nay,” he answered me, “ not so, 
But I weigh the hope of man 
Since the power of choice began 
In the world of good or ill.” 

Then I waited and was still. 


In one scale I saw him place 
All the glories of our race, 
Cups that lit Belshazzar’s feast, 
Gems, the wonder of the Fast, 
Kublai’s sceptre, Crsar’s sword, 
Many a poet’s golden word, 
Many a skill of science, vain 
To make men as gods again. 


In the other scale he threw 

Things regardless, outcast, few, 
Martyr-ash, arena sand, 

Of St. Francis’ cord a strand, 
Beechen cups of men whose need 
Fasted that the poor might feed, 
Disillusions and despairs 

Of young saints with grief-grayed hairs, 
Broken hearts that break for man. 
Marvel through my pulses ran 
Seeing then the beam Divine 
Swiftly on this hand decline, 
While Earth’s splendor and renown 
Mounted light as thistle-down. 


ee 


SILENCE. 


SELECTED. 


BY PROFESSOR UPHAM. 


When smitten, thou didst feel the rod ; 

Be still and leave thy cause with God, 

And silence to thy soul shall teach 

Far more than came with outward speech. 

When secret arts and open foe 

Conspire thy peace to overthrow, 

In silence learn the hidden power 

Which saves thee in that bitter hour. 

Doth not thy Father take thy part— 

Doth He not know thy bleeding heart ; 

And when it seems that thou wilt fall, 

Doth He not feel it—bear it all? 

Make no reply, but let thy mind 

In silent faith the triumph find, 

Which comes from injuries forgiven, 

And trust in God and strength in Heaven. 
ee a 


“The Good Shepherd Layeth down his Life for 
the Sheep.” —It is still true in the East that the 
faithful shepherd may be called to lay down his 
life for the sheep. Van Lennep says: “On the 
line of the desert, and on the borders of the 
territory overrun by the Koordish and Turk- 
men tribes, not a little danger arises from the 
habits of these highway robbers, who, not con- 
tent with driving away the flocks, also frequently 
kill the shepherds on the principle that ‘dead 
men tell no tales.’ * * These robbers do not show 
themselves in the towns and villages, but depend 
for their subsistence on the provisions they take 
from the helpless shepherds.” 


Old Men. 


Nicno.as Meers died in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, in 1761, at the age of one hundred and 
eleven years; being born in 1650, under the 
government of Cromwell, about the time the 
Society of which he became a member (Friends) 
first appeared. 

He lived through eventful periods, was the 
subject of ten successive sovereigns, including 
the two Cromwells. He saw Pennsylvania and 
Delaware a range for the buffalo, deer, and 
panther. He lived to see them a fruitful field, 
“a garden enclosed,” “a refuge and an asylum 
for the persecuted.” 

JosEPH CRELE, probably the oldest man in 
the world, died in Caledonia, Wisconsin, First 
Mo. 27th, 1866, at the age of 141 years! was 
born of French parents in Detroit, 1725; the 
record of his baptism in the Catholic Church in 
that city establishes this fact beyond a doubt. 
He voted for Washington, and had always voted 
the straightout Union ticket. He had no bad 
habit except that he was an inveterate smoker. 
The last year or two of his life he frequently re- 
marked with an air of sadness, that perhaps 
“Death had forgotten him ;” but would always 
add with, more cheerfulness, that “he felt sure 
God had not.” 

He attained an age greater by 20 years than 
that enjoyed by the next oldest man of modern 
times, JEAN CLAUDE JACOB, a member of the 
French National Assembly, who was called the 
“Dean of the human species,” and who died at 
the age of one hundred and twenty-one (121), 

JEAN SCHLAGENTWEITT, of Vienna, died 1865, 
aged 117 years. 

ANGELIQUE Dover, Quebec, died 1865, aged 
113 years. 

LoutsA Marta Der Ottverra, Louza Por- 
tugal, died 1865, aged 107 years. 

RaBEv_o Dre PaNnaFIeL, Portugal, died 1865, 
aged 106 years. 


Two children were lost in the woods. When 
they found that they had missed their way and 
that night was coming on, one of them began 
to cry bitterly. But the other said, “Don’t be 
afraid, sissy ; as soon as they know we are lost, 
all the folks will come with lanterns and hunt 
for us.” And they did. Just because the chil- 
dren were feeble and helpless, every man in the 
neighborhood rallied to try and find them. This 
is the spirit that the Gospel inspires. It is the 
spirit of Christian civilization. In Bible lands 
we have hospitals, asylums and infirmaries, be- 
cause we recognize the claims of the poor on the 
rich, of the sick on those who are well, of the 
homeless on those who have homes. There is a 
power in want and suffering which we appreciate 
and obey, and sufferers who are conscious of their 
power appeal to their fellow-men, expecting to 
be heard and helped. One of the glories of our 
land and age is that the weak rule the strong. 
We build palaces, not for kings and princes, but 
for the poor, the aged, the sick, the widow, the 
orphan, the deaf and dumb, the blind, the in- 
sane.— Exchange. 


Many persons never make serious business 
enough of life to learn what real rest is, for rest 
implies work. He whose whole time is leisure 
finds life a weary and burdensome thing, be- 
cause there is nothing in his life to add relish to 
his leisure. But when leisure means recupera- 
tion from work and for work, it then exists for 
something higher than itself. It acquires & 
dignity and use which gives the whole being & 
keen enjoyment in it.—Selected. 
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The. Russian Bogomoletz. 





BY 8. 8S. SKIDELSKY. 





“Tt is never too late to repent,” is the motto 
of the religious Russian peasantry ; and accord- 
ingly hundreds and thousands of men, women 
and children from various zones of the vast 
Russian empire may be seen, during the months 
of April and May, on their way to Kief,—oldest 
of the Russian capitals, and mother of the Rus- 
sian cities. 

The city of Kief, remarkable for its many 
churches, monasteries and historical monuments, 
is probably as much idolized, by the Russian 

asants, as is the “ Promised Land” by the 
orthodox Hebrew. It is here that Vladimir the 
Great laid the foundation for Christianity, which 
soon led to the downfall of paganism. It is here 
that all the idols were formally destroyed, and 
here was the first Christian church erected,— 
which is preserved to this day. 

But to the bogomoletz, or pilgrim. His long 
and weary journey, which often lasts for months, 
is accomplished on foot, and no one would be 
considered as doing justice to his mission if he 
were to adopt the modern modes of travel. He 
is upon a pilgrimage for prayer and devotion. 
He has a desire to follow the example of those 
who have suffered in the interests of the salva- 
tion of mankind. 


I remember having once met such a party of 
pilgrims. It happened in June. The day was 
exceedingly hot. Not a breeze in the air. The 
heavy dust, raised by the numerous peasant 
telegui (wagons) which were loaded with hay 
and vegetables for the market, made breathing 
almost “impossible. As I crossed the lot, w hich 
leads into the forest adjoining the bratsky, or 
brotherly monastery, my attention was attracted 
by a group of men and women, evidently of the 
Little Russian type, resting upon the grass under 
the shadowing branches of an old oak. They 
were partaking of their humble meal, which 
consisted of coarse rye bread, salt, and water. 
I could scarcely withstand the temptation of 
giving a rest to my weary limbs; and, remem- 
bering that hospitality, or a hearty welcome to 
either friend or stranger, and the Russian peas- 
ant are inseparable companions, I joined the 
party, without making the slightest attempt to 
introduce myself in any of those formal ways 
which generally obtain among civilized people. 
I was soon informed, by one of them, a com- 
municative little fellow, that they were all 
Chersontzi,—that is, inhabitants of a village in 
the government of Cherson,—and that “they 
were about to start for home. Every one of 
them carried an ikon, or image of some saint or 
other, purchased in Kief; and some of them, in 
addition to the ikon, had a picture representing 
the evil spirits rejoicing at the sufferings of the 
sinners in the bottomless pit. 

It was evident that my new friends were most 
satisfied with their journey, as well as with their 
experience in Kief. Their faces bore the ex- 
pression of that rustic simplicity and kindness, 
which excludes hatred, malice and envy, and 
which may only be comprehended by those who 
happen to come in contact with the Russian 
peasant. Among them there was one who at- 
tracted my special attention. It was an old man 
of sixty. The grave, almost stern, expression of 
his fuce, his eyes as well as his general bearing, 
plainly indicated that some worriment preyed 
upon his mind. My curiosity as to the history 
of this individual was aroused, and a few facts 










which I succeeded in learning about his past 
may prove interesting. 

As long ago as 1859, at the time when slavery 
in Russia held full sway, a thought occurred to 
his mind to rid himself of his intolerable bond- 
age. One early morning in September, when 
the inhabitants of the village were in the land 


of dreams, he left his hut with the intention of 


taking refuge i in the forest, till the first excite- 
ment was over. His plans were, however, never 
destined to be realized. A party of “ hunters,” 
headed by the proprietor himself, were soon on 
his track; and before the day was over the 
fugitive was captured, taken back to the vil- 
lage, and locked up in a stable. What followed 
further can easily be imagined. Heart-rending 
cries, supplications, threats, groans, filled the air. 
It was one of those dreadful scenes, which, com- 
mon though they were at that memorable time, 
would genarally lead to very grave results, es- 
pecially if the much-abused serf happened to be 
of a revengeful nature. 

It was a dark, rainy and cheerless night, when 
the return of the proprietor from the city was 
anxiously awaited by his young and faithful 
wife. The clock strikes ten, eleven, twelve. 
Not a soul is to be seen or heard. The clock 
strikes one, two, and with each successive hour 
her anxiety and fear increase more and more. 
Morning dawns at last. The clouds disperse, 
and the beautiful sun in all its grandeur makes 
its appearance. The day promises to be bright 
and cheerful; but the young proprietress, who 
looks as pale as death, is anticipating great 
trouble. But here she hears a knock at the 
door. A moment later, and the mutilated body 
of her husband, carried by two robust-looking 
peasants, is brought in. 

Fifteen years of hard labor in the Siberian 
mines was the punishment our old bogomoletz 
received for his dreadful deed. At the time I 
met him, ten years had elapsed since he re- 
gained his freedom; but he was still striving to 
atone for the great crime which he once com- 
mitted. He knew no peace, and, like Cain of 
old, he was hunted by the blood of his victim. 
He was twice in Jerusalem, and three times in 
Kief. Bread and water kept his soul and body 
together, and the bare, often damp, ground 
gives a rest to his old bones. This is, however, 
an exceptional case. To tramp hundreds and 
thousands of miles, to live on bread and water, 
to sleep upon the hard ground, and to put up 


with all sorts of inconveniences for the sake of 


offering prayer,—all this has its special charm 
for the Russian pilgrim. In the words of the 
peasant, “it is to make the body suffer, in order 
to save the soul.” 

The number of bogomoltzin to be seen during 
the spring and summer seasons in Kief reaches 
into thousands. As hotels or ordinary lodging- 
houses are things not to be thought of, many 
content themselves with leading a life that may 
only compare with that of the ascetics of old. 
Bread, salt, and water make up their menu; 
and the bare ground on the outskirts of the city 
or around the church takes the place of a com- 
fortable bed. From sunrise to sunset they are 
“on the go.” No church, no chapel, or monas- 
tery, is missed.— Sunday School Times. 





Tue Nile below Khartum consists of one un- 
divided stream; but at El Damer, about one 
hundred and seventy geographical miles down, 
it receives the waters of a great tributary, the 
Atbara, descending from the highlands of Abys- 
sinia. This river “undergoes tlfe most extreme 
transformations. During the 





arly months of 


the year the waters are so reduced as sometimes 
to form only a series of great, stagnant pools, in 
which are collected, in very close quarters, all 
the aquatic inhabitants, consisting of fishes, 
crocodiles, and huge tortoises. The banks, 
through a long line of country at the base of 
the mountains, are formed of masses of mud 
and silt, easily undermined and liable to fall 
into the waters on the rise of the river. About 
June, tremendous thunderstorms, accompanied 
by deluges of rain, break on the Abyssinian 
highlands. The waters of the Atbara rise with 
extraordinary rapidity, and descend with a roar 
like that of distant thunder, giving warning of 
the approaching deluge. Soon the channel is 
filled up with the flood, the banks of mud are 
undermined, and fall down in large masses into 
the waters, where they are speedily broken up 
and converted into silt, the finer portions of 
which, being carried along, finally enter the 
Nile, and impart to its waters much of the 
turpid character for which they are known in 
Lower Egypt. A good deal of sediment is also 
brought down by the Bahr el-Azrek, or the 
Blue (dirty-watered) Nile, some of the sources 
of which also are found in the Abyssinian high- 
lands. The river now becomes a great fertilizing 


agent, and when allowed to flow over the culti- 


vated fields imparts the necessary moisture ; so 
that, under the influence of a powerful sun, two 
or three crops can be annually gathered off the 
land; giving rise to an extraordinary amount 
of natural wealth. That this sediment originally 
caused Lower Egypt to be reclaimed from the 
Mediterranean Sea, was known to Herodotus, 
who called this country “the gift of the Nile.” 
oxmmmmintabllggigiiaesanaints 

Carrying his Illustration farther than Intended. 
—Writing of the late Henry B. Stanton, his wife 
gives the following incident in connection with 
one of his temperance addresses : 

“When speaking before an audience, he was 
very quick to turn to aceount any unexpected 
occurrence. On one occasion he was delivering 
a temperance lecture on a platform covered by 
a thick oilcloth that protruded two or three 
inches over the edge of the boards in front. In 
the midst of one of his most eloquent passages, 
he was comparing the inebriate’s downward 
course to the falls of Niagara, and the struggle 
with drink to the hopeless efforts of a man in 
the rapids. Just as he reached, in his descrip- 
tion, the fatal plunge over the precipice, he ad- 
vanced to the edge of the platform, the oilcloth 
gave way under his feet, and in an instant he 
went down headlong into the audience, carrying 
with him desk, glass, pitcher and water. Being 
light and agile, he was quickly on the platform 
again, and immediately remarked, with great 
coolness: ‘I carried my illustration farther than 
I intended to. Yet even so it is that the drunk- 
ard falls, glass in hand, carrying destruction 
with him. But not so readily does he rise again 
from the terrible depths into which he has pre- 
cipitated himself.” The whole house cheered 
again and again.” 

cvonensienmesiiiiiiianadinaiiien 

At Southwark Meeting. O! how I did desire 
that we might not be a superficial people, nor be 
satisfied with a nominal religion, but that we 
might in sincerity, humility, and earnestness, 
seek and find Jesus of Nazareth, the crucified 
Saviour of the world: the Redeemer and Medi- 
ator, by whom alone we can draw near to the 
Father. O! this important truth ; how it presses 
upon my spirit in meetings and in many com- 
panies. I fear it is not sufficiently pondered in 
the heart.—Mary Capper. 
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Natural History, Science, &c. 


The Smallest Flowering Plant—The smallest 
known flowering plant is said to be the Wolffia mi- 
eroscopica, a native of India, and one of the Duck- 
weed family. It consists of a simple leaf, which 
floats on the surface of the water, with a rootlet 
depending from it. It multiplies rapidly by send- 
ing out similar leaves or fronds. An American 
species about one-twenty-fifth of an inch in di- 
ameter, has been collected near Philadelphia. 


Restoration of a Ceylon Reservoir.—About the 
last of the Second Month a festival was held at 
Kalawema, in Northern Ceylon, to commemorate 
the restoration of a great reservoir or tank which 
had long been in ruins. It was originally con- 
structed in A. p. 460. It covers an area of 4,425 
acres, or about 7 square miles, and a contour of 
30 miles. On all sides but one it is surrounded 
by high ground ; on the remaining side the water 
is retained by an enormous wall 6 miles in length, 
with a breadth of 20 feet at the top, and an 
average height of 60 feet. It now supplies towns 
and villages over a large area of country, some 
of them more than 50 miles away. The colonial 
government has been for several years engaged 
in the restoration of the ancient irrigation works. 

The Palolo—The Palolo is a very curious 
thread-like sea-worm, found in the Navigator 
Islands, appearing in the reef-openings once a 
year, only for the single hour immediately before 
sunrise. On their arrival the natives assemble 
in their canoes and scoop them up in bailers of 
all sorts, esteeming them immensely as an edible 
delicacy. 

The Samoans can calculate when their arrival 
is due, by observing the juxtaposition of the 
moon with a certain star. However, should they 
not appear on that day, they can be safely calcu- 
lated upon to arrive that same day four weeks. 

This fishing, one of the romps of the season, is 
looked forward to by both young and old. When 
collected, the natives send the Palolo all over 
the island post-haste, as complimentary presents 
to one another, in the same manner that presents 
of game are made in the old country. 

William B. Churchward, the British consul at 
Samoa, describes his visit to the fishing grounds 
as follows :—* Before daylight we were aroused, 
and soon in the boat en route for the passage in 
the reef where the Palolo were expected to as- 
semble in their millions for their annual single 
hour’s outing, either that morning or in four 
weeks time. 

“ After an hour’s slow rowing in the dark we 
arrived somewhere, at what particular spot it 
was impossible to tell; but judging from the 
heaving of the boat, we knew that we must be 
where the sea had an uninterrupted passage 
through the reef, whose immediate presence was 
announced by the deafening boom of the breakers 
dashing on it. 

“We were soon aware that we were not the 
first arrivals, for, lying on our oars whilst the 
mysterious change heralding the approach of 
light was taking place, we could catch occasional 
glimpses of canoes swiftly and noiselessly gliding 
about, ghost-like in the murky gloom. It was 
the hour, just before daylight, when the darkness 
clings and seems reluctant to leave the ink-like 
black waves, only just to be distinguished in 
blunt outline against the scarcely less dismal- 
colored sky. 

“A huge smooth oily swell was setting in 
through the reef-opening, giving the canoes, as 
they rode over it, the appearance of leaping aloft 
right out of the water, a sight most bewildering. 
As soon as there was sufficient light, we found 





that we were in the company of quite fifty canoes 
of all sorts and sizes, prettily and lightly balanc- 
ing themselves, for a moment at a time, on the 
summits of the swells as they suddenly rolled in 
through the now visible passage, guarded on 
both sides by an expanse of seething water, where 
the interrupting coral bars the onward course of 
the ever-persistent billows. 
“As the light grew apace every one there, 
scoop in hand, prepared alike for business and 
for a practical joke, which here consists in up- 
setting one another’s canoes; and each one de- 
termined, with light heart devoid of all care, to 
make the best of the most cherished though 
shortest annual festival. 
“ The canoes now scattered about in all direc- 
tions, the occupants anxiously scanning the water 
as they flitted here, there and everywhere in 
search of the game, but with no result. The 
little animals had evidently determined upon 
availing themselves of the four weeks’ grace that 
nature, in obedience to some inexplicable law or 
in some freak, had granted them.” 
A month later he again went in company 
with a dozen or more canoes in search of the 
Palolo. 
“Spread all about the passage, this time quite 
smooth, we examined the water on all sides, in 
which to some depth nothing at all could be dis- 
cerned ; but suddenly, as if let loose at the one 
exact time, were to be seen wriggling and writh- 
ing up from the nethermost depths, millions upon 
millions of long thread-like worms of many 
colors, all seeming to be racing at their topmost 
speed to arrive at the surface and make the most 
of the short time permitted them for their annual 
exhibition. Up they came in myriads until the 
surface was thickly covered with one solid ver- 
miculating mass of living animals. 
“Shouting and laughing, every one now plied 
his or her scoop as busily as possible, baling up 
the writhing delicacies at top speed, to make as 
good use of the short time available as could be. 
“No sooner had the sun thrown his first ray 
on the water than as if by magic, with the same 
common accord with which they had risen to the 
surface, they all disappeared, sinking lower and 
lower to the depths below, until not a single sign 
of their presence was to be observed in the very 
spot where, a moment before, the water was per- 
fectly muddy with animal life. 
“Our share of these doubtful delicacies was 
three great pailsful of an almost solid mass of 
repulsive colored worms, writhing and twisting 
about in slimy embrace, in anything but an in- 
viting manner for creating an appetite. 
“This, however, did not prevent our young 
lady, and such of the crew as were not paddling, 
from indulging freely in them, by plunging small 
sticks into the wriggling mass, and swallowing 
with great gusto all that they could fish out hang- 
ing across them. 
“‘ As soon as we arrived on shore, all hands set 
to work making the Palolo up into little parcels 
wrapped in banana leaves, which, at the top 
speed of the messengers, were immediately sent 
off to their various friends, even to great dis- 
tances all over the island, as highly valued and 
complimentary presents. 
“Although I tried hard to harden myself to 
tackle this forbidding-looking tit-bit au naturel 
with a piece of stick, [ could not manage it ; and 
our hosts, seeing the failure, had some cooked. 
In that state they were in appearance like balls 
of dark-green spinach, and by no means un- 
palatable, tasting somewhat like a mixture of 
oysters and seatteed.” 
The Golden Crown Thrush or Oven-Bird.—I 





once had a curious adventure with our common 
oven-bird. The day before, I lost overboard a 
number of trout-flies, tied together with a bit of 
fine copper wire. The buoyancy of the feathers 
was not sufficient to keep them afloat, and, as it 
was high tide at the time, they sunk beyond my 
reach. I revisited the spot the following morn- 
ing, when the tide was out, hoping to recover 
them. As I approached I saw an oven-bird 
fluttering on the very edge of the water. Its 
efforts to escape became more violent as I drew 
near, and it was very evident that the bird was 
a prisoner. Reaching the spot a curious spectacle 
presented itself. A large shiner had evidently 
swallowed one of the trout-flies as they sunk, 
How far the fish wandered after this I could not 
tell, but by strange good luck it had finally re- 
turned to the place where the hooks had fallen, 
and caused several of them to become firml 
fixed in a slightly projecting tree-root. One 
hook was yet free, and this the oven-bird had 
mistaken for an insect, and seizing it, was itself 
securely held. The advancing tide would have 
caused a double tragedy, and I was glad to pre- 
vent the certain drowning of the poor bird. Re- 
leasing it, I hoped to be successful in retaining 
it as a cage-bird, but it proved impracticable. It 
chirped complainingly all that day and through 
the night, and died at sunrise on the following 
morning. — Waste Land Wanderings. 


+e 


Items. 


Severity of Military Discipline—The Herald of 
Peace (London) in a notice of the Life of the cele- 
brated Russian general Sobeleff, quotes the follow- 
ing incident as an illustration of the cruelty and 
injustice of what is termed martial “law.” Skobe- 
leff, during a compaign, had been carefully examin- 
ing the mechanism of a soldier’s rifle. He then 
walked a few paces to another soldier, who was on 
sentry duty, and said to the latter, ‘And let me see 
your rifle.” The man saluted, but replied, “ I can- 
not, your Excellency.” “But I want to see if it is 
clean,” said Skobeleff. “I cannot, your Excellency,” 
again replied the sentry. The general smiled, and 
passed on. A visitor to the camp, observing this 
incident, asked Skobeleff what would have happened 
to the sentry, if he had obeyed the seemingly serious 
order of his general to deliver up his rifle. “ He 
would have been shot,” answered Skobeleff, “ for 
disobedience to a previous order.” But how terribly 
embarrassing and confusing, such a mode of pro- 
cedure must be to an ordinary soldier. And how 
savage and brutal would be the infliction of fatal 
punishment, or indeed of any punishment at all, 
upon a poor soldier, for his inability to distinguish 
between the comparative claims of general orders 
and special verbal requests, as in this instance, from 
a high commanding officer. 

Unscrupulous as Skobeleff was, he did not hesi- 
tate to denounce the hideous character of war. His 
biographer records: “ Again and again, Skobeleff 
used to declare, ‘I hate war; it is all that is sicken- 
ing, odious, and atrocious. No more monstrous, no 
more loathsome, no more terrible crime can be im- 
agined, than to make war without absolute necessity. 
It is only as the last means the very last argument, 
that a step like this can be justified.’”” This state- 
ment, from one who was almost, and perhaps quite 
the ablest warrior of modern ages, constitutes, in 
itself, one of the most striking arguments for the 
establishment of an International Code and Court 
of Arbitration, for the pacific and conciliatory settle- 
ment of disputes. 


Friends’ Educational Association. — This body, 
which meets once in five years, held its sessions the 
present year at Haverford College, on the 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th of the Seventh Month. 

The report of the Secretary stated that sums 
had been contributed to the educational system 0 
Friends during the past five years, amounting to 
$1,008,904. This does not include a legacy of about 
$500,000 to Haverford College from Jacob R. Jones, 
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which is not yet paid. Omitting this, the contri- 
butions in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting were 
$501,885. 

Of Bryn Mawr College, it was said that about one- 
fourth of the students had been Friends. Regret 
was expressed that so few of the Professors were 
members of our Society. 

The North Carolina Boarding School, at New 
Garden, had been changed to Guilford College. 
The number of pupils has more than doubled in the 
last ten years. 

The John Bright University, in Kansas, has as 
yet but an uncertain existence. Large amounts of 
jand had been donated to it, but it was impossible 
to sell these at present, and the building which had 
been begun was stopped. The proposed College at 
Whittier, California, appeared to be in a someyhat 
more hopeful condition, as it has some money, and 
a building had been contracted for. 

Papers were read on several subjects; among 
others on Bible Study. This called forth the ex- 
pression of a caution, lest such study should be re- 
garded as a qualification for preaching the Gospel ; 
one of the speakers said, in his comments, that he 
had received quite as much benefit from the minis- 
try of a man who was ignorant of Hebrew and 
Greek, and even of English grammar, as from those 
who were more highly educated. 

The next meeting of the Association is to be held 
at Penn College, Iowa, in 1893.—Condensed from 
The Student. 


from the love of serious things, such as horse racing, 
which was mentioned by name. 

The uncertainty of life was pointedly referred to; 
and the necessity that, dewnek repentance, our sins 
should go beforehand to judgment. It was needful 
that, so far as possible, all wrongs that had been 
done to others should be corrected; that he who 
had taken that which belonged to another, either 
by open dishonesty, or by unfair dealing, or in 
other ways, should restore it dollar for dollar. 
Where circumstances rendered this restitution im- 
possible, the Lord would forgive, if the mind was 
brought into a state of repentance for the wrong, 
and a willingness to do whatever could be done to 
remedy the wrong. 

Several Friends took part in the vocal service. 
There was a good degree of harmony in their labors, 
which were largely of a practical character. 


—_—~o—_____ 


gifts in the true fear and direction of the Lord. 
Differences in the interpretation of Scripture 
have been manifest in First-day schools. In the 
years 1865-6 and 7, I travelled within the 
limits of Indiana and some other Yearly Meet- 
ings. I attended the First-day schools when it 
was convenient so todo. It was at times pain- 
ful to hear the sentiments put forth, often by 
young and forward teachers. The Bible classes 
were frequently occasions of debate on portions 
of Scripture, without coming to satisfactory con- 
clusions. The work of disintegration was evi- 
dently promoted in the First-day schools and 
the Bible classes belonging to them. 

“ At the time of holding the Yearly Meetings, 
the Executive Committees of First-day schools 
held their annual meetings in open session to 
summarize their report. Those were occasions 
of much speaking; and it did seem that the in- 
stitution had been made a training-school towards 
a man-made ministry. 

“ Having had experience in First-day schools, 
I think good may be done, especially where 
children are neglected by their proper guardians ; 
but it requires a close attention to the Divine 
will. It is evident that the abuse has predom- 
inated over the proper exercise and care of 
them. 

“The concern of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing has been that parents should not neglect the 
religious training of their children, nor transfer 
such care to other hands.” 

Adam Spencer says that he has re-read the 
Essay on the “ Right Qualification for Religious 
Labor,” which was issued by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting a few years since, under the concern 
which was felt for the preservation of its mem- 
bers, and “admires the tenderness and firmness 
of the work.” “That Essay clearly sets forth 
the views of Friends on the important subject 
treated of, and expresses a tender caution against 
any exceeding the line of Divine appointment, 
with an earnest exhortation to faithfulness to 
Divine requirings. 

The statement which has been made, that some 
forms of Church work are growing stronger in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, even against the 
official authority of the Church, “shows plainly,” 
says A. Spencer, “that a portion of the mem- 
bers are endeavoring to remove said meeting 
from its true base; failing in which, they are 
pressing hard on the thin wedge of separation, 
which they have entered.” 

The communication winds up with the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

“ Friends’ principles lead those who receive 
and abide in the truth, into habits of industry 
and economy, the general result being an in- 
crease in temporals. Without watchfulness and 
prayer, the increase of earthly stores and cares 
so occupy the mind as to choke the good seed of 
the kingdom. The world and the things that 
are in the world get the pre-eminence in the 
mind, and religious apathy ensue. These are 
the great causes of decline in the Society of 
Friends. Sensationalism and religious excite- 
ment, so common in these days, attract undue 
attention, and divert the mind from the filial 
fear and love of the Lord, and from that patient 
waiting for Him, in which stability and growth 
in grace is known.” 


A very young child knows the difference 
between being laughed with and being laughed 
at. If you laugh with a child, you give him 
pleasure. If you laugh ata child, you arouse 
his indignation. He feels that, child as he is, he 
is entitled to be recognized in his personality, 
and to have his feelings considered with due 
deference.—Selected. 
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Revival Excitement —The NewYork correspondent 
of The Episcopal Recorder, gives the following de- 
scription of a meeting in that city conducted by 
Thomas Harrison, a revival minister among the 
Methodists. He was not present, but received his 
account “from trustworthy witnesses” who were. 
“Mr. Harrison was ablaze with fervor. When he 

rayed he knelt, swung his hands in the air, rubbed 
fis palms, leaped to his feet, knelt down again, 
rocked himself backward and forward. Pastor Bow- 
dish clapped his hands and shouted. The elders 
alternately groaned and cried out. ‘There are 
angels in this place now,’ he said. ‘The old days 
have come back. The fire is descending. God is 
here. Bishop Asbury and Philip Embury are in 
the room. New York shall soon be on fire. Thou- 
sands shall be saved. Oh, thank God! Thank God! 
Thank God! Heaven is watching us, earth is look- 
ing on, hell is trembling. Sing on! This fire is 
going to spread. New York is to be saved! Glory 
to God! Hallelujah! Oh, how good God is! Sing! 
Sing! Sing!” 

The effect of such excitement on a crowded au- 
dience, especially if they are in sympathy with the 
preacher, is often very contagious; and it is no 
marvel if many are brought under its influence. 
This is likely to be the case, even where there is no 
especial outpouring of the Spirit. Multitudes of 
nominal converts may be made by such means; but 
the true test of the reality of their conversion is the 
life of devotion and self-denial which they live in 
the future. If these fruits of the Spirit are not 
manifested, there is great cause to fear that the ex- 
citement will be followed by a corresponding reac- 
tion, and the last state of those imagined converts 
will be worse than the first. 





We received a few weeks ago a communica- 
tion from Adam Spencer, of Canada, in which he 
mentions having read with interest the printed 
Extracts from the Minutes of our late Yearly 
Meeting, and also the account of its proceedings 
published in THe Frrenp and The Friends’ 
Review. He is a Friend who has travelled ex- 
tensively as a minister, and has had large oppor- 
tunity of watching the changes which have been 
introduced into our Society in the past thirty 
years. These things give additional weight to 
his remarks on the position of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. From them the following are 
extracted :— 

“The appointment of a committee to visit 
subordinate meetings and families; co-operate 
with committees of Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings, in such work ; and appoint public meetings, 
does not appear to me like following the example 
of the General Meetings which were common 
some years ago in some of the Yearly Meetings; 
but which have ceased to be held and have been 
superceded by the holding of series of what are 
termed ‘ revival meetings.’ 

“Some of the remarks contained in the Review 
are significant, viz: ‘ Visitors observe at once a 
difference in the aspect, and what may be called 
the expression of Philadelphia from that of all 
the other Yearly Meetings in this country. This 
aspect and expression are of dignity, weight, 
-autious deliberateness; also of constraint. * * 
‘Were somewhat of this heavy solemnity and 
vareful deliberation, mingled with the feeling of 
mutual confidence and fraternal liberty which is 
realized in other Yearly Meetings, the compound 
might be an excellent one for practical work. 
As it is, obstruction often prevails over progress.’ 
The dignity, weight, &e., alluded to as the aspect 
and expression, are descriptive of a meeting 
gathered in the name of Christ, and acting under 
his Presidency, without being compounded with 
human wisdom.” 

In reference to First-day schools among 
Friends, Adam Spencer remarks :— 

“ Every department of religious labor requires 
that persons engaged therein should keep to their 


Public Meeting at Easton, N. J—This meeting, 
held on the afternoon of Seventh Month 22nd, was 
appointed by the Committee of Haddonfield Quarter 
and those members of the Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, set apart for service in that 
section. Like the previous ones, held at Camden 
and Cropwell, it was designed not only for the 
members of our Society residing in that vicinity, 
but for the neighborhood generally, It was well 
attended ; and it was thankfully believed to be owned 
by the presence of the Head of the Church. 

_The freeness and fulness of the Heavenly invita- 
tions to come to the Fountain of life and salvation, 
Were set forth; and reference was made to some of 
the hindering things which choke the growth of the 
seed of the kingdom, which has been mercifully 
sown in the hearts of all; among these are the 
sneers and ridicule to which a person is exposed 
When he manifests tenderness of conscience; and 
an indulgence in the lusts of the flesh, and in those 
amusements which tend to draw away the mind 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The total number of immigrants 
who arrived in the United States during the 12 months 
which ended Sixth Month 30th last was 539,818, against 
483,116 during the preceding 12 months. 

Representative Buchanan, of New Jersey, made an 
argument before the House Committee on Pensions, on 
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Second-day the 30th ult., in support of his bill to pen- 
sion the widows of the men who lose their lives in the 
Life Saving service of the United States. 

It is reported from Ellenburg, Washington Territory, 
that there is a continued influx of Chinamen into the 
United States across the border from British Columbia. 
The steamers of the Canadian Pacific, between China 
and Vancouver, bring hundreds of Mongolians every 
two weeks. After landing they go eastward into British 
Columbia. They work their way across from Osooyis 
Lake down the Okanontente River, and then down the 
Columbia River through a number of placer mines 
that are monopolized by Chinese. 

The conference with the Indians at Standing Rock 
Agency, Dakota, respecting the proposition of the 
Government to open the reservation, has been opened. 
It is said that the Indians are determined in their op- 
position to the proposed treaty. 

According to a despatch from Winona, inquiry re- 
garding the crop situation in Southern Minnesota, 
shows that prospects are most encouraging. Winter 
wheat is already harvested, and will give an average 
of 30 bushels per acre. A destroyer of the chinch bug 
has appeared in the shape of myriads of ants, which 
have eaten up the bugs and saved the grain. 

In view of the loss of fruit to farmers and fruit 
growers in the northern counties of New Jersey, by 
reason of destructive insects which have appeared in 
swarms the present season, the farmers are appealing 
to the public to protect moles, field mice and all insec- 
tiverous birds, but the English sparrow. The insects 
have wrought fearful havoc this season, and the yield 
of small fruits will be almost a total failure. 

The first bale of new cotton from Florida was re- 
ceived at Mobile on the 30th ult., was classed as strict 
middling and sold at 19 1-16 cents per pound. It is the 
earliest bale received at Mobile since the war. The 
first bale of Florida cotton last year was received on 
Eighth Mo. 14th. 

A company was formed in Pittsburg, on the 28th ult., 
with $1,000,000 capital, to open a tin mine near Du- 
rango, in Mexico. An expert who has assayed the ore 
says it will yield from 25 to 35 per cent. of tin, “ which 
is the largest in the world.” The distribution point 
will be El Paso, and from there the tin will be shipped 
to New York. “A number of factories will be started 
soon to manufacture tin, and it is believed the product 
from England, which amounted to $24,000,000 last 
year, will be shut out entirely after the different works 
are started.” 

On a farm near Johnstown, Neb., a man named 
Anderson, on the 20th of Seventh Month, went into a 
well with the intention of cleaning it out and repair- 
ing the curbing. When down about 65 feet, he dis- 
covered the walls caving in and raised an alarm. He 
was drawn up about 25 feet, when the well completely 
closed in, burying him alive. A new well was imme- 
diately digged alongside the imprisoned man. On the 
fourth day they were able to make a small opening, by 
which fresh air was admitted, and on the sixth day 
water and bread were furnished him. A second well 
had to be dug before it was considered to be safe to in- 
sert a greased box through which he was pulled out, 
after an imprisonment of nine days. The first few 
days he was much sustained by using tobacco, of which 
he had a supply. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 459, which 
is three more than during the previous week, and 26 
less than during the corresponding period last of 1887. 
Of the total number, 196 were children under one year 
old, and five were between 90 and 100 years. There 
were 74 deaths from cholera infantum; 47 from mar- 
asmus; 41 from consumption ; 25 from inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels ; 28 from typhoid fever ; 22 from 
diseases of the heart ; 18 from pneumonia; 17 from con- 
vulsions; 17 from old age; 16 from inflammation of the 
brain, and 15 from inanition. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 1074; 4’s, 1274; currency 
y's, 120 a 180. 

Cotton was in fair demand and firm, at 11 cts. for 
middling uplands. 

Feed was dull but steady at $16.75 a $17.50 per ton 
for winter, and $15.50 a $16.50 per ton for spring bran. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour ruled firm, but demand was 
very moderate. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania 
family, at $3.85; 250 barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.60; 
500 barrels winter patent, at $4.75 a $4.85 ; 125 barrels 
Minnesota straight, at $4.40; and 750 barrels do., 
patent at $4.85 a $4.90. Rye flour $3.50 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 88 a 88} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 55 a 554 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 41 a 41} ets. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} ets.; 

medium, 4} a 43 cts.; common, 3 a 4 cts. 


Sheep.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; medium, 
3} a 4 cts.; common, 14 a 3 cts.; lambs, 3 a 63 cts. 

Hogs were active and gc. higher; all western selling 
at 9 cts.; no other good arrived. 

Foreign.—Seven and a half million dollars, accord- 
ing to the Parliamentary return, was received from 
licenses for the sale of liquor in England and Wales 
last year. 

The Parnellite committee of the House of Commons 
have adopted a number of amendments to the Parnell 
Commission bill. This bill was discussed in Parlia- 
ment on the 30th ultimo, and several of the amend- 
ments were rejected. Justices Hannon, Day and Smith 
were selected as the Commission. Much objection was 
raised to Justice Day, but he was confirmed by a vote 
of 269 to 280. It is believed he will decline serving. 

Emperor William of Germany arrived at Stockholm 
on the afternoon of the 26th ultimo. He was received 
by King Oscar and Crown Prince Gustaf. The streets 
of the city were crowded with people. On the morning 
of the 30th, he visited Copenhagen, where he was cor- 
dially received by King Christian and Crown Prince 
Frederick of Denmark. On the 31st he started for 
Berlin. 

The Copenhagen Dagblad says that Emperor Wil- 
liam must not be allowed to believe that the Danes 
have renounced the hope of obtaining the restoration 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The Russian Government has ordered that the same 
duties as are levied by European Russia shall be im- 
posed at the Pacific ports of Eastern Siberia upon im- 
ported sugar, preserves, syrup, chocolate, arrack, spirits, 
liqeuers, wine and beer. 

Teheran, Seventh Month 28th.—The Yomood Tur- 
comans in the Askabad district are in a state of revolt. 
They have raided several villages, plundering the 
houses and killing many of the inhabitants. The 
troops are powerless to suppress them. The shops in 
Askabad are closed and trade is at a standstill. 

A volcanic eruption at Bandaisan, fifty leagues from 
Yokohama, has destroyed several villages and killed 
one thousand persons, including one hundred visitors 
at the Thermal Springs. A fresh crater has formed, 
and the eruption is still active. 

The cables of the Societe Francaise des Telegraphes 
Sous Marins, Paris, have been successfully laid, and 
Santiago de Cuba is now in direct communication with 
Port au Prince, Hayti, Porto Plata and San Domingo 
City, as well as with the Island of Curacoa and Venez- 
uela, thus opening up an entirely new field to the 
world. The new company, instead of being a com- 
petitor of existing lines, will be a direct feeder to 
them. It completes a net-work of cables connecting 
the whole of the West Indian Islands with the Span- 
ish Main. By means of this cable the Spanish Main, 
hitherto cut off from the world, will be in direct com- 
munication with it. 

The big timber raft was successfully launched at Jog- 
gins, Nova Scotia, on the 24th ult. It is generally be- 
lieved that this raft will reach its destination in safety. 
Two ton chains are securely fastened through the tim- 
bers of the raft. The ends are planted, and an anchor 
is attached forward. It contains 22,000 pieces of tim- 
ber, averaging 38 feet in length, making more than 
3,000,000 feet superficial. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpinc Scnoon. — A competent 
teacher of reading will be wanted for the Boys’ de- 
partment, at opening of next session (Tenth Month 
30th.) Apply to Joun E. CARTER, 

Knox and Coulter Sts., Germantown, Phila. 
GrEORGE M. CoMFort, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Penna. 
WILLIAM Evans, 
252 South Front St., Philada. 


WantTEp—A woman teacher in Moorestown Acad- 
emy, to enter upon her duties at the beginning of the 
session in the Ninth Month next. 

Early application may be made to Geo. Abbott, Jr., 
No. 1823 Filbert St., Philada.; William Evans, No. 
252 South Front St., Philada.; Rebecca Evans, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co., N. J.; Mary W. Stokes, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Wantep — An assistant teacher in the Adelphi 


School. Apply with reference to 

Israel H. Johnson, 226 West Wash. Square. 
Howard FE. Yarnall, 1027 Filbert St. 

Ed. 8. Lowry, Lombard St. Wharf, Schuyl. 
Wn. T. Elkinton, 17 South Front Street. 


A Friend of Business Experience seeks suitable 
position, keeping accounts or to manage or assist in 
store, &c. Dry goods preferred. 

Address J. W., care of Geo. A. Milne, 348 South 
Fourth St., Philada., Pa. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received from Joseph Gardiner, N. J., for Lyde 
Gardiner, Arizona, $2, vol. 62; from Caleb Wood 
Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Aaron Shaw, Ind., $2, vol. 
62; from Elizabeth Wright, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from 
Mary Ann Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Josiah W, 
Cloud, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Thomas Lippincott, 
Philada., $6, being $2 each for himself, Edward Lippin- 
cott, and Charles Lippincott, vol. 62; from Hannah 
Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Lydia Ann Hendrick- 
son, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from J. Elwood Hancock, N.J., 
$2, vol. 62; from John D. Jones, Tenn., $2, vol. 62; 
fronr Charlotte H. Hollinshead, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from 
Sarah Middleton, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Thomas §, 
Pike, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Emma Jones, Gtn., $2, 
vol. 62; from Joseph L. Bailey, Pa., $16, being $2 each 
for himself, Joseph Bailey, Sarah Bailey, Franklin G, 
Swavely, William 8. Whitacre, and Comly B. Shoe- 
maker, Pa., Susan W. Warrington, N. J., and Martha 
Richie, Philada., vol. 62; from Rebecca S. Troth, N. J., 
$2, vol. 62; from William J. Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 62; 
from Mary E. Jones, Canada, $2, vol. 62; from George 
W. Brown, Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Isaac P. Wilbur, 
Agent, Mass., $14, being $2 each for himself, Job S, 
Gidley, Mary Booth, James H. Tucker, Laura Kelly, 
and Elizabeth H. Eddy, Ma&s., and Mary A. Gardner, 
R. I., vol. 62; from George Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 62; 
from Parvin Masters, Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Eliza- 
beth T. Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Sallie A. Armor, 
Del., $2, vol. 62; from William Bettle, N. J., $2, vol. 
62; from William Bishop, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from 
Edwin P. Sellew, Philada., $2, vol. 62; from William 
B. Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Henry H. Hall, Pa., 
$2, vol. 62; from Anna W. Hooton, N. J., $2, vol. 62; 
from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from 
Joseph B. Matlack, Philada., $2, vol. 62, and for Anna 
M. Shearman, O., $2, vol. 62; from Augusta A. Com- 
fort, Gtn., $2, vol. 62; from Sarah B. De Cou, N. J., 
$2, vol. 62; from Stephen W. Post, L. L., $2, vol. 62; 
for Sidney Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Sarah Ann 
Allen, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Rebecca J. Allen, Pa., 
$2, vol. 62; from W. H. Corse, M. D., Del., $8, being 
2 each for himself, Mary Ann Spencer, Mary H. 
Brooke, and Jane Faron, vol. 62 ; from George B. Allen, 
Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Alice H. Carter, N. J., $2, vol. 
62, and for Sarah Ellen Carter, O., $2, vol. 62; from 
John I. Glover, N. J., $6, being $2 each for himself, 
Zebedee Nicholson, and Virginia Nicholson, vol. 62; 
from John Tatum, Philada., $2, vol. 62; from John 
Woolman, Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Benjamin Vail, 
Philada., $2, vol. 62, and for John Vail, Io., $2, vol. 
62; from Clarkson Moore, Agent, Pa., $26, being $2 
each for himself, Rebecca S. Conard, Sen., Elizabeth 
C. Cooper, Jane Ann Passmore, Abi Whitson, Nathan 
Cook, Harvey Murray, 8. Morris Jones, George T. 
Satterthwaite, Earnest Satterthwaite, William Wicker- 
sham, Horatio G. Cooper, and Joseph Pusey, vol. 62; 
from Samuel C. Moon, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Charles 
Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 62, and for M. S. Pancoast, $2, 
vol. 62; from Sarah Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 62, and for 
Emma D. Hoopes, $2, vol. 62; from C. I. Hayes, 0., 
$2, vol. 62, and for Phebe Gruell, $2, vol. 62; from 
Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $80, being $2 each 
for Gilbert Cope, T. Clarkson Eldridge, Joseph P. 
Eldridge, Albert L. Entrikin, Edith Fox, Jane Gib- 
bons, Sarah D. Gray, Edward H. Hall, Benjamin 
Hayes, Abigail Hawley, Thomas C. Hogue, E. Malin 
Hoopes, Ralston R. Hoopes, Dr. Levi Hoopes, Anne 
T. Martin, Rachel McLane, Esther H. Mendenhall, 
Sarah Pennell, Ann M. Pratt, Charles W. Roberts, 
James C. Roberts, Martha Sankey, David J. Scott, 
Joseph Scattergood, S. Emlin Sharples, Thomas Sharp- 
less, Susan F. Sharpless, Susan L. Temple, Enos E. 
Thatcher, Susan S. Thomas, William P. Townsend, 
Eusebius H. Townsend, Charles L. Warner, Phebe J. 
Walter, Hannah Webb, Elizabeth Worth, Philena 8. 
Yarnall, and Charles S. Carter, Pa., Joseph E. Meyers, 
Iowa, and Thomas Thorp, Del., vol. 62; from Jacob 
Edge, Pa., $8, being $2 each for himself, L. Caroline 
Ash, Rebecca V. Pugh, and Joseph Harrison, vol. 62, 
and from Ezra Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 62. 


Remittances received after Third-day, will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 


Diep, on the 5th of Fifth Month, 1888, Lewis 
Passmore, in the 63rd year of his age, a member 0 
New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, Chester 
4o., Penna. 
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